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THE CIRCULAR 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideaof a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRBSS8, as the 

pl t and consu ation of Free Schools, Free Church 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a volunteer constitueacy more whole-hearted, 
for instance>, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return usa copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

4 idress **THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 











Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneisa Community, 


Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled lraveling-Bags, Palin-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


Ocders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, 
willreccive ea attention. 


N. Y. 


Deen 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &e.—treated strietly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Allwho wish to understand Bis_y Come xtisu—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
in connection with their Yistory, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


7S" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sLove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country 





~ (The Ouncida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRxiT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyss, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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The question often arises, Why is the 
believer’s path one of so much suffering ? 
and there is a spirit ready to insinuate 
the answer that God takes pleasure in 
afflicting us. If we wish to keep peace 
in our hearts, we must be able to contra- 
dict that spirit and justify God. Let us 
see if there is not a better answer to the 
problem of suffering than that which is 
thus suggested. We take the position 
to begin with, that ‘God only hath im- 
mortality ;” that all other life but God’s 
is corruptible, tending to death and dis- 
solution. “All flesh is grass.’ Look 
below man and certainly all life is tran- 
sient. Animals as well as vegetables 
grow up, and then die and come to an 
end. Man, it is found, as to his body, 
must die ; and looking still deeper, his 
soul even, without God, must come to 
an end of growth and life, if not to ruin 
anc annihilation. Why? Because the 
principle of life and growth is a principle 
that attracts other things to it. Wher- 
ever there is interminable life, there is an 
absorbing power which must necessarily 
draw all other things into it and enclose 
and assimilate the whole of creation.— 
God therefore only hath immortality; he 
only has the principle that can absorb all 
life. To admit another immortal life 
having the principle of attraction, is to 
admit another God, and set up a com- 
petitor with God. Life separate from 
him, like that of vegetables and animals, 
and the life of man’s body, must end in 
dissolution, or, like the souls of the wick- 
ed, must end in destruction. 

Now are we willing to take up with 
what we see is the universal destiny of 
“all flesh ?” Are we content to have a 
comfortable time as a vegetable or an an- 
imal for a season, und then go to the 
butcher ?—to live our threescore years 
and ten in easy indifference, and then go 
to destruction ? If we are willing to ac- 
cept such a Cestiny, then we can dis- 
pense with union with God. But if we 
have made up our minds to avoid destruc- 
tion, then the essential point to be at- 
tained is to become identified with God ; 
as he alone hath immortality, and it is 
only by being absorbed into him that we 
shall avoid the inexorable fate which 
dooms all to death. This must be the 
way, unless we can alter the nature of 
things and set up to be gods ourselves, 
Laying aside that idea, the only alterna- 
tive left us is, either to die like grass, or 
to be identified with God. 

If we choose identification with God, 
it is fair to presume to begin with, that 
it will cost something to pass out of cor- 
rupt, decaying nature, into participation 
with the divine nature. It is evidently 
a delicate matter to graft maa on to God. 


life so as to make us part of God. 





on to God without losing egotism ; 
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this we can see will cost suffering. It will 
require time, patience, and a great deal 
of experience, to get our life refined 
enough to flow into God, and thus to 
lose the isolated consciousness—the J 
feeling, and the sense of central import- 
ance which characterize the grass state of 
our existence. The first step that is ne- 
cessary, is faith. Faith is the mediating 
principle between us and God. The faith 
of God takes effect in us, and by it he 
absorbs us into himself and makes us part 
of him. 

If we examine the nature and philoso- 
phy of faith, we find it refers to two 
great departments of interest. It im- 
plies, first, trust for wtimate union with 
God— final and eternal participation in 
his blessedness. This is the great gener- 
al blessing that we trust him for, and 
expect to find by following and believing 
on him. Then secondly, with reference 
to the present, it trusts him for the rea- 
lization of the doctrine that “all things 
work together for good,” whether they 
appear evil or not. We cannot have true 
faith in God, without trusting him in 
these two departments ; in respect to the 
future, ultimate state, and the present. 

Suppose we have this principle of faith 
started, and have been brought in some 
degree into sympathy with God ; it re- 
mains in order to become fully identified 
with him, that faith should be strength- 
ened and enlarged until it gets full pos- 
session of us and draws us into itself. 
And to effect this God deals with us in a 
rational way. After he has given us the 
beginning of faith, and taught us to ap- 
preciate the blessedness in store for us at 
the end of our course, and also to recog- 
nize his present guardianship, it is wise 
in him to let loose upon us evils of all 
kinds, and let this inward principle 
struggle out. Every thing strengthens 
by exercise. In every trial of faith we 
pass through, this inward principle strug- 
gles out, and brings us into more sympathy 
with God ; and in this way we pass over 
from the condition of grass tu that of 
immortality. There is no other way. If 
we wish for any other, we may as well 
wish to fly without wings. It is impos- 
sible in the very nature of the case. 

God's mercy to us is shown by his first 
putting faith ito us, and then giving it 
a chance to perfect itself by exercise.— 
Patience is nothing but the perfection of 
faith, or a manifestation of faith: asa 
permanent, chronic thing in us ; and it is 
as necessary to have this completeness of 
the gift, as to have the beginning of it. 
When we are perfected, our internal na- 
tures take the tone of eternity. With 
this assurance, shall a little suffering fret 
us ? Shall we act like children, and 
think it a hard case to have our patience 
tried 2? if we are ambitious of the tone 
of God, we must have patience to endure 
any amount of suffering that goes to fit 


us forit. We havea choice of destiny. 


It must be a very critical process, because | If we wish to participate in God’s nature, 
it involves the extinction of individual} we must pay the price. 
It is| volves suifering, let us not act like chil- 
an abiding law that we cannot be grafted ‘dren, and try to get out some other way 
and ' into peace. 


And if this in- 


If we are expecting to be 
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grafted on to immortality, we must con- 
sent to suffer until we are in a condition 
to be thus grafted ; and even God cannot 
help it, if he would ; there is no other 
way of saving us. 

If we have chosen the blessed God for 





“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” If God’s will is done on earth 
as in heaven, there will be a perfect fami- 
ly relation on earth. There will not be 
a double system of organization and dis- 
organization going on ; but people will 





our portion, we are certain of eternal and 
final blessedness with him ; and certain 
also that in the present time “all things 
work together for our good ;” and what 
if we do suffer ever so much, and so 
long ? We can be patient and stand it 
out. What if we cannot see the reason 
of it all? God sees through to the end. 
Let worldlings, if they choose, grumble at 
the price. But let those who do not wish 
to die with them, not find fault with the 
necessary conditions of life. Bear in 


mind that what we want is 10t present] _ 


comfort, but reconciliation or union with 
God ; and that this union cannot be had 
except as the result of a grafting progess, 
which involves suffering and goes on in 
suffering. There are some things to be 
attained without suffering ; but we must 
go through a painful process to refine our 
spirits to that degree that they can be 
absorbed into God’s. Pride must be 
killed, and vain imaginations cast down. 
The eternal spirit will go into the inner- 
most recesses of our hearts, and there 
grapple with evil and subdue it, and take 
possession of us. Let suffering be the 
sign that that work is going on, and re- 
joice init; for it is clear that it must 
end in our being as blessed as God ; be- 
cause we shall be one with him. 

The secondary position of faith is, that 
every thing will at last be seen to be 
hest, however it may seem now. ‘The 
eye should be kept single to these two 
points—that our future portion is full 
union with God; and that now “all 
things work together for our good ;” and 
we should willfully maintain them against 
contradiction, let the billows of suffering 
roll as they may. There is no other out- 
let ; this is the only way into immortal- 
ity. —Home-Talk. 

Egotism for Two. 

Society under the present system, is 
like annual plants, which grow up, scat- 
ter seed, and then die. Marriage comes 
into a family, takes the members out, 
and starts new families which grow for a 
time, and then, by the same process 
which gave them a beginning, die out. 
In contrast with this, the kingdom of 
heaven is like a tree which lives year after 
year, and the same organization grows 
without limit. Marriage is considered a 
system of organization ; but the contrary 
is true. Every marriage is an act of dis- 
organization inasmuch as it always breaks 
up two families to establish another.— 
Everybody will admit that egotism is dis- 
organizing. A man who does not avail 
himself of the partial organization which 
is apparent in marriage, is generally iso- 
lated and lonely, a solitary egotist : but 
marriage itself is only egotism for two— 
the same thing ona little larger scale. 
Communism proposes real instead of 
apparent organization. Instead of hav- 
ing families broken up every succeeding 
zeneration, it proposes that men come 
into a family relation which shall grow 
right on, like a tree of everlasting growth. 
Of course this cannot be where death 
reigns. Death is adapted to the mar- 


riage system. But victory over death 


enter into love relations with one another 
which will be eternal. The family of 
Heaven changes only by increase. If 
God’s will is to be done here as there, of 
course there must be a iamily relation 
established here on that principle.— 
Death in fact must be abolished: 
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Sound Words. 


The N. Y. Evening Post has an able editorial 
under the heading ‘‘ No More Playing at War,” 
in which it argues the necessity of a definite and 
declared policy on the part of the government, in 
regard to the treatment of slaves. It cites the 
opinion of eminent publicists and jurists, that bel- 
ligerents are to be governed in their intercourse 
with each other, not by the municipal laws of ei- 
ther State, but by the general laws of nature and 
of nations, The condition of slavery, being the 
peculiar subject of municipal law, unknown to the 
law of nations and repugnant to the law of na- 
ture, must be left entirely to the protection of 
the municipal law, and when the municipal law is 
abrogated by military rule, the condition of sla- 
very ceases to have any protection. Hence the 
negroes who come into our camps are properly to 
be treated as free men. It adds: 

Now, what is the reason tbat these negroes, 
made free by the act of coming into our camps, 
should not be systematically employed in the va- 
rious labors of the camp? It is estimated that 
McClellan has lost fifteen thousand men, at least, 
by disease, exposure and over-fatigue, since he 
disembarked upon the peninsula. There are reg- 
iments that have lost half their complements, by 
fevers and exhaustion. Their friends at home 
hear that they are gone, and have not even the 
dismal consolation of knowing that they died up- 
on the battle-field. Thousands upon thousands 
have thus perished, in digging trenches and build- 
ing roads,or raising bridges,who might have been 
spared for the more effective services of the field. 
All the while a class used to the climate, inured 
to labor, eager to do something for the cause 
which is their cause peculiarly, are not merely 
sent away or left to look on in idleness, but are 
converted, by their want of employment, into dep- 
redators and criminals. Was ever a more insane 
course pursued in the conduct of any war ? 

There are, in the rebel States, over three mill- 
ions of persons friendly to us, because we are 
fighting against their foes. They would help us 
if we would permit them. Some do serve us, in 
spite of ourselves. One has saved an army from 
surprise; another has brought us a valuable 
steamer vut of Charleston, at the risk of his life; 
another came off to Gen. Burnside, at night, in a 
skiff, and told him where the enemy ‘ay on Roan- 
oke Island, what were his defenses, and where 
our soldiers might land and attack, and thus 
helped us to a victory at a most gloomy period of 
our history. But with such examples before 
them of what these people can do for us, and 
with the knowledge which these principal Gener- 
als must share with the whole world, that they 
have yet done nothing which will gain thema 
place in history as able commanders, they persist 
in weakening themselves by refusing the help of 
the blacks; and carefully, painfully make ene- 
mies of a class which forms more than a third of 
the population of the rebel States, ané which 
would be friendly and useful if it were permitted. 

Halleck, at Corinth, sturdily refused to receive 
negroes into hie camps at all; but when Beaure- 
gard ran away from under his nose, and did it so 
cleverly that Halleck has not yet, after several 
weeks, discovered where the rebel General and 
his great army are, it must have occurred to one 
of 80 much good sense and sagacity otherwise, 
that even a stupid contraband might have given 
him a timely warning, and enabled him at least 
to prevent the rebels from taking away all their 
guns, and leaving their camps as vacant as a cuun- 
try church. Ammunition, provisions, wounded 





might be argued from Chirist’s prayer— 


and sick, all went, and Halleck found it out by 
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accident. Now, as Col. Kenley’s Maryland reg- 
iment was saved from utter destruction by a con- 
traband, so Halleck might have been saved from 
the ridicule of the Richmond Eraminer by the 
same means, but for his foolish prejudice against 
the blacks. 

Our war prospects, at this hour, are not so 
bright as to warrant us in refusing the use of 
every justifiable means in our power to suppress 
the rebellion. Our Generals make fine plans, 
and their friends abound in fair promises; but 
when Halleck, with one great army, lies in the 
west, vainly feeling about for the enemy who has 
slipped through his fingers; and when, after 
Manassas and Yorktown, our other great army 
lies embedded in the swamps of the Chickahom- 
iny, with the whole valley of the Shenandoah and 
the road to Washington almost open, and Jackson 
receiving reinforcements unobstructed wherewith 
to crush the small and divided armies of Banks, 


__.| Fremont and Shields, it is surely time to stop 


fooling about the negro, and set to work with 
what means Providence gives us to beat the ene. 


my. 





The Infidelity of the Press. 





H. W. Beecher in a late sermon refers ag fol- 
lows to the prevailing infidelity of the public 
press. There is much truth in view taken: 


Iam called, in the pursuance of my duty, to 
take cognizance of the papers that are published 
at this time; and I am struck with the almost 
absolute infidelity of the daily papers. There are 
two or three exceptions: but, in general I am 
struck with their absolute infidelity—those that 
are on my side, and those that are against me.— 
But you will say, “I was not aware of it; I do 
not know of any of these papers whose propriet- 
ors are not either communicants in the church or 
firm believers in the Bible.” Oh, yes; a man 
may be a believer in the Bible, and a communi- 
cant in the church, and yet be an infidel. It is 
not ecclesiastical infidelity that 1 mean. They be- 
lieve in the Bible: it is only the contents that 
that they do not believe in! They believe in the 
church of Christ; it is only the spirit of Christ, 
as developed in tho times in which they live, that 
they disbelieve in! So far as I can see, the 
greatest number of men judge of public affairs 
purely from a secular stand-point. I am unable 
to find much living faith that there is a God in 
human cencerns. There is a lack of faith in every 
thing that has not disclosure and development. 


Now I have great faith in things that are not 
disclosed, and that are not developed. Indeed 
my life has been cast in a time vf contention. I 
have been in minorities ever since [ was born, and 
I have come steadily up, cheerful, and happy, and 
confident, to this very moment. Why? Because 
it has pleased God to teach me to look at things 
that are not; to see the invisible; to have faith 
in God and in the moral principles of his kingdom. 
I have no doubt whatever that God is on, the side 
of human life. Mightier than editors, mightier 
than cabinets, mightier than presidents, mightier 
than verminous politicians, mightier than all that 
is named among men, is He that reigns through- 
out the universe, that has reigned from eternity 
in the past, that shall reign to eternity in the fu- 
ture, and that says, “The poor are mine.” And 
because I have believed in the reign of the invisi- 
ble Christ, I have always had confidence and 
courage and cheer. 





Late News. 





Fighting before Richmond, 

There has been much hard fighting before 
Richmond during the past week. We have not 
space to give the many details that are reported. 
No official reports have been published, neither 
are the newspaper accounts full or satisfactory. 
The following summary view from the Ulica Her- 
ald of Tuesday presents as fair a view as we have 
seen : 

Our information relative to affairs before Rich- 
mond is not full and sati:factory. In this respect, 
however, we are no worse off than the authorities 
at Washington, who telegraphed yesterday that 
they had no accurate information from the Pen- 
insula, but that nothing had been received to 
warrant the belief of any serious disaster. 

The serious fighting of last week began on 
Wednesday, and has been reported in detail, 
while Gen. McClellan has declared that “ our 
men have done all that could be desired,” anda 
“great advantage has been gained.” This day’s 
fighting was at Seven Pines, near our left wing. 
The result was a positive advance and the gain- 
ing of a desirable position. On Thursday the 
rebels attacked our right, near Mechanicsville, 
and our troops gave ground; yet Gen. McClel- 
Jan, who was on the ground, is reported us hav- 
ing expressed himself as satisfied with the result. 
On Friday the contest waged all along the lines, 
being maintained on our side mainly by artillery ; 
yet we lost ten guns and yielded some ground. 
One account would seem tv imply that Meagher’s 





brigade drove the Rebels back to the woods and 
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held them there. The retirement of Porter’s di- 
vision to this side of the Chickahominy, pursued 
by the enemy, is however stated with so much 
detail, thaj we must accept it as true. The at- 
tack was renewed at 2 a. m., of Saturday, but 
without material result, our front standing the 
assault nobly. On that day, however, our for- 
ces evacuated White House, and our gunboats 
abandoned the whole line of the Pamunkey, 
making West Point their extreme position on 
the right. 

The aggregate of the three days’ fighting, so 
far as we can judge on the evidence at hand, may 
be thus stated: we have gained an important po- 
sition on our left, while we have lost ground on 
our right. We have breasted the full shock of 
the rebel army, without discomfiture, and have 
tailed to reap the victory we anticipated. The 
contest has not been decisive. Ifthe Rebels ex- 
pected to drive us back, they were greviously 
disappointed. Much parade has been made of the 
withdrawal of large forces from our mght to our 
left. The Rebels took advantage of the weak- 
ness thus caused, and have won at that point 
considerable ground. Our officers have anticipa- 
ted that a Rebel attack would be the signal for 
the capture of Richmond. The attack was made, 
but Richmond is not yet ours. 

The idea is put forth that the falling back of 
our right wing was a strategic movement to lure 
the Rebel assailants to capture. Of the value of 
the manoouver in that regard, future events muat 
testify. It may well be that the drawing in of 
the right wing upon the center may leave us 
quite as strong as we were with more extended 
lines. But the assumption always is when 
ground is yielded before an attacking foe, that it 
is given up unwillingly, and not without loss of 
strength. Ungracious as the confession is, there- 
fore, we can not deny that the balance of Thurs- 
day’s and Friday’s fighting was against us. Gen. 
McClellan has changed his base of operations to 
the James river, and with the co-operation of the 
gunboats the change may prove of great impor- 
tance. Whatever may have becn lost, we certain- 
ly yet have positions which command the en- 
trance to Richmond. What now seems a check 
may prove the very stepping stone to victory. 

On our side the divisions of McCall, Hooker, 
Porter and Kearney, bore the brunt of the fight 
on Thursday and Friday, and Gen. Sumner’s 
corps participated. Our numbers engaged are 
stated at forty-five thousand; the Rebels at six- 
ty thousand, under Lee, Hill, Anderson and 
Branch. At White House on Saturday the Reb- 
els met the fire of our gunboats, but beyond that 
no opposition was offered to them as they came 
to occupy that position. 

Repulse at Charleston. 

A battle has been fought before Charleston, 
South Carolina, in which the Union forces were 
repulsed. It has been known for some time that 
Gen. Hunter has been preparing to invest the 
city by way of Stono Inlet and river. Forces 
had been landed on James Isjand. On the 16th 
these troops attacked the Rebel intrenchments. 
Through some mismanagement the troops ap- 
pear to have made the attack without proper 
concert, and consequently fell into contusion un. 
der the fire of the Rebels. The whole Federal 
force on the ground was seven thousand, of whom 
nearly one tenth are reported killed, wounded, 
and missing. It is stated that Gen. Benham is 
responsible for the disaster, having, contrary to 
orders, precipitated an engagement instead of 
waiting for reinforcements. He is reported to 
be under arrest and on his way to Washington. 

Since the repulse, the troops have all been 
withdrawn to Hilton Head. 

More Volunteers Wanted, 

The President, upon the recommendation of 
the Governors of the loyal States, has issued a 
call for 300,000 additional volunteers, to be en- 
rolled without delay. An order fixing the quo- 
tas of the several states is to be issued to-day 
(Wednesday, 2). 

Retirement of Gen, Fremont, 

The following change of programme in the Val- 
ley of Virginia and on the Rappahannock was an- 
nounced at Washington on Wednesday of last 
week : 

The forces under Major-Generals Fremont, 
Banks, and McDowell have been consolidated into 
one army, called the army of Virginia, and Major- 
General! Pope has been especially assigned by the 
President to the chief command. 

The forces under Gen. Fremont will constitute 
the first army corps, to be commanded by Gener- 
al Fremont. 

The forces under Gen. Banks will constitute 
the second army corps, and are to be command: 
ed by him. 
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The forces under Gen. McDowell will consti- 
tute the third army corps, and are to be com- 
manded by him. 

This somewhat extraordinary movement of 
placing three superior officers under the command 
of an inferior, has brought about the retirement 
of Gen. Fremont from the field, a8 the following 
order from the War Department shows : 

War Department, Wasuincton, June 27. 

Maj.-Gen. John C. Fremont having requested 
to be relieved from the command of First Army 
Corps of the Army of Virginia, because, as he 
says, the oe assigned him by the appoint- 
ment of Maj 


aj.-Gen. Pope as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of Virginia, is subordinate and infe- 
rior to those heretofore held by him, and to re- 
main in the subordinate command now assigned 
would, as he says, largely reduce his rank and 
consideration in the service, it is ordered first, 
that Maj.-Gen. John C. Fremont be relieved from 
command. 

Second, That Brig.-Gen. Rufus King be and 
he is hereby assigned to the command of the 
First Army Corps of the Army of Virginia, in 
place of General Fremont relieved. By order of 
the President. 

Epwin M. Sranton, Secretary of War, 


A later report states that Gen. Rufus King 
having expressed a wish to the Government that 
Gen. Sige!, instead of himself should be assigned to 
corps lately under Gen. Fremont, the change has 
the been made. Gen King resumes command of 
his division. 

Gen. Fremont on being relieved from his com- 
mand, turned over his corps to Gen. Schenck, and 
proceeded to his residence in New-York City, 
where he arrived on Sunday evening. 

Gen Curtis in danger. 

A report from Memphis states that Gen. Cur- 
tis in Arkansas, is suffering for want of supplies, 
Boats cannnot reach him through the White 
river, on account of low water. There are ru- 
mors, also, that 6,600 Rebels are moving from 
Fort Smith to attack his rear, while Hindman, 
another Rebel! General is gathering a force to at- 
tack him in front, 

Emancipation in Russia, 


It is the high privilege of the now living gen- 
eration to see what so many noble men of past 
ages have in vain longed and toiled for—the be- 
ginning of the total abolition of human bondage. 
While in the New World the most wicked form 
of slavery the world bas ever seen has been quite 
unexpectedly shaken to its foundation by the 
mad schemes of men who intended to make it the 
corner-stone of a new government and the start- 
ing point of a new era of civilization, a monarch 
of Europe is fast clearing away the last remnants 
of a milder kind of involuntary servitude in the 
Old World. Late advices from St. Petersburg 
announce that the imperial manifesto of March 
17, 1861, which proclaimed the emancipation of 
twenty-three millions of serfs, to take place with- 
in two years, will be followed before the end of 
the present year by an equally important decree, 
which will provide for the complete liberation of 
more than eighteen millions of cro‘wn peasants. 
A few more years will suffice to complete the 
emancipation of all the peasants of Russia, and 
thus to increase her free population by more than 
forty millions of men. — Independent. 





The Engine House, at Harper’s Ferry, 
which John Brown used as a fort, is now used 
as a place of confinement for Rebel prisoners. 
Somebody says that Gov. Wise ought to be 
one of tiem, and have the guard sing, night 
and morning, ‘ John Brown’s soul is marching 
on.”? 
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The Pacific Railroad. 


The bill passed June 24th obliges the “ Union 
Pacific Railroad company” to organize and choose 
officers within three months, and to open sub- 
scription books. When two thousand shares are 
subscribed and ten thousand dollars paid in, the 
stockholders are to organize; and the present 
commissioners, of whom a great number are 
named, cease to have any power. 

The Company is to have alternate quarter sec- 
tions of land along the line of the road. but all 
that is not sold of this land in three years after 
the road is finished, is to be open to pre-emption, 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre. The government 
also agrees to aid the road by its bonds to the 
amount of sixteen thousand dollars per mile, to be 
issued, however, only whenever a section cf forty 
miles is completed and equipped, and in run- 
ning order ; and afterwards for other like sec- 
tions. These bonds are to be redeemed in thirty 
years, but by the Company, whose road is mort- 
gaged to the government to secure that. At least 
tive per cent of the net earnings of the road to be 
set apart to be applied te the payment of the 
honds. 

The company is to locate the road within two 
years, and to complete it within twelve years, or 





An Oneida Journal. 


Strawberry harvesting is now the order of 
the day. Our crop, apparently, will not be 
quite as large as usual, the late frosts and dry 
weather having affected it. It will, however, 
be fair. Some new sorts, especially the Tri- 
omphe De Gand, promise to be very valuable 
acquisitions. We shall probably plant largely 
of this variety in future. It is well adapted 
to cultivation in hills—the plan of cultivation 
which our strawberry growers have adopted— 
is large, handsome, of fine flavor, and an excel- 
lent market berry. This and Wilson’s Albany, 
are the most prolific sorts which have been in- 
troduced. 


Visitors now are numerous, their advent in 
large numbers being simultaneous with that of 
ihe berry season. They have not however, 
been quite as numerous this year as last.— 
Probably the public feel the effects of the war 
more. The battles in Virginia have brought 
sadness to many Northern homes, and central 
New York has her share. People feel that 
these are earnest times. 

NOTES OF EVENING CONVERSATIONS, 

G.—If there is anything worth praying for, it is 
the spirit of improvement. It seems to me in look- 
ing at the means of improvement, there is a dou- 
ble action required. One thing needed, is the 
radical, reforming attitude, the other is the nu- 
tritious or growing attitude. They may be con- 
nected, and made one; at the same time they 
form different manifestations. We must have a 
radical reforming spirit that is not afraid to suffer 
whenever it is necessary, in order to break up 
old habits and customs in ourselves or in society. 
Then it is also necessary that we have good 
models—that we be influenced by the attrac- 
tion of our superiors, and grow in grace. I am 
led to take Christ as the embodiment of both of 
these principles. He was the most radical man 
that ever lived. He was one of whom it was 
said, “The axe is laid at the root of the tree, 
and every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
shall be hewn down.” He said “ Woe to you 
Scribes and Pharisees,’ and at the same time he 
secured to himself a class of followers who were 
faithful and true—full of all goodness, and whom 
he instructed and edified. I desire to confess 
Christ among us in both of these capacities. We 
all know that if we settle down, contented with 
ourselves as we are, we become crusted over, and 
the spirit of progress becomes dormant. The 
true spirit of progress is ready for any innova- 
tion that is an improvement—ready to have old 
and false ideas crushed out, to give place to true 
ones. I appreciate Christ as our savior in this 
respect. Then, on the other hand, I wish to en- 
courage the spirit of looking at Ingh models. 
I believe that giving attention simply to beauty 
—beauty of character and life is worth every- 
thing. If we can keep our eye upon models like 
Ohrist—keep him before us—there is no dan- 
ger that we shall stop where we are. We must 
not lose our high ideal of Christ. Let our dis- 
couragements be what they may, do not let them 
lower our conceptions of good. None of our con- 
ceptions are too good, or too high. Let us in- 
vite the Primitive Church to be with us, and let 
us keep them before us as our ideals, and expect 
to become one with them, and dwell with them 
forever. 

Departure.—On Saturday, 28th, our sister, 
Mrs. E. P. Kellogg, died of consumption, aged 
55. She was an earnest believer in Christ, and a 
beloved member of our family. We have no 
doubt that Christ is still her portion, and that 
he will keep her safely till the approaching re- 
surrection. 





Atvantic Montuty. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July has the following 
articles: ‘‘ Some Soldier Poetry,’ by John Weiss; 
** Froude’s Henry the Eighth,” by C. C. Hazewell; 
*- Presence,” by Mrs. S. M. Davia; ‘* Chiefly about 
War-Matters,” by Hawthorne; ‘ Originality,” by 
D. A. Wasson ; ** Ericsson and his Inventions,” by 
Epes Sargent ; ‘‘ Methods of Study in Natural His- 
tory,” by Louis Agassiz; ‘‘ Lyrics of the Street-- 
The Wedding,” by Julia Ward Howe ; ‘“ Friend Eli’s 
Daughter,” by Bayard Taylor; ‘* The Children’s 
Cities,” by the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester ;” and 
several poetic pieces. Published by Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston 

So = 
Tur Continental Montuny ror Jury. 

Contents.—‘* What shall be the end?” Rev. C. E. 

Lord; ** Bone Ornaments.” Charles G. Leland. 





by the year 1874. — Evening Post. 


‘*The Molly O’Molly Papers. No. V. ‘ Glances 
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from the Senate-Gallery.” ‘‘ Maccaroni and Can- 
vas. No. V. Henry P. Leland. “ For the Hour of 
Triumph.” ‘tn Transitu.” ‘* Among the Pines.” 
Edmund Kirke. ‘‘Was He Successful?” Richard 
B. Kimball. ‘‘ Newbern as it was and is.” ‘Our 
Brave Times.” ‘The Crisis and the Parties. 
Charles G. Leland. ‘I Wait.” ‘ Taking the Cen- 


sus.” - The Peloponnesus in March.” ‘* Ado- 
nium.” ‘* Polytechnic Institutes.” Charles G. 
Leland. ‘Slavery and Nobility vs. Democracy. 


Lorenzo Sherwood. ‘* Watching the Stag.” An 
unfinished Poem, by the late Fitz-James O’Brien 
Literary Notices. Editor’s Table. 
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A Pleasant Letter. 





The following paragraphs are from letters from 
a friend who lately spent several weeks with the 
Community : 

Clyde, N. Y., June 23, 1862. 

Dear Breturen anv Sisters:—I was so hap- 
py and contented with you, that I do not wonder 
that Bro. tu. thought me growing quite hand- 
some. Who that has a spark of the common love 
that binds our hearts in one, can look upon so 
many happy faces, and not be happy too? I 
wanted to do something for everybody, and was 
disappointed when not wanted, or could find 
nothing to do. The atmosphere was so gentle 
and soothing that my whole soul fell into a most 
delicious repose, oh so sweet to my harassed 
mind, that sewing bags was delightful to my ach- 
ing hands. While free from studious employ- 
ment, my thoughts had liberty to range through 
the glorious gardens of redeeming love ; and range 
there they did. 

My acquaintance with the brethren at F 
was quite an era. The doctrines there expoun- 
ded inspired me with an audacity never before 
vontemplated. I had always been taught (though 
not to my satisfaction) that coming boldly to 
the mercy seat” was a kind of putting the best 
possible face upon a trembling necessity. Now I 
dare claim, and claiming reciprocate, though fee- 
bly, the love of my blessed redeemer. Yes, 
brethren, I dare join in your plurality and respond 
with the disciple whom Christ loved, ‘ Beloved 
now are we the sons of God, it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him as he is.” Oh! Brethren, what 
can there be beyond that dark, smoky glass, 
through which the sun shines so gloriously ? 
What is there behind that fourfold curtain, each 
fold at such an immeasureable distance: Ist. 
Exceeding—2d. Abundantly—3d. Above all we 
can ask—4th. or think. What can there be be- 
hind, when the hither side is so glorious ? 





‘* Pry not too near, my soul; the complexion 
Of Sol’s bright face is seen by the reflection : 


But wouldst thou know what’s Heaven? I tell 
thee what : 

Think what thou canst not think, and Heaven is 
that.” 


When the eye of the spiritual body shall be- 
come inured to the ineffable glory of the upper 
world, we shall continue to drink in just as much 
of Christ’s glory as we can bear to look at; so 
shall we be changed from glory to glory by his 
appearing. Seeing then that we look for such 
things, when these elements shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought we to be, in all 
holy conversation and godliness. QO, that we 
may be found of him without spot and blameless. 

Brethren, listen to my views of the doctrine of 
Holiness. I believe that we are “justified from 
all things "—that when we attain to the Son- 
ship, Christ is ours, and we are his. Our hearts 
are wholly sanctified—we are saved from all sin. 
Still there remains in the body imperfections, 
faults, errors &c., which are be to corrected and 
eradicated, by watchfulness, experience, prayer, 
discipline, chastisement, mutual criticism, &c. 
I.do not believe that death puts the finish upon 
heart holiness; yet it would seem that the dis- 
cipline of the body in the process of decay has a 
mighty power ( under the superintendence of the 
life of Christ in the soul ).to correct, sanctify and 
mould into one mass, body soul and spirit, so that 
we shall think like Christ, feel like Christ, and 
speak like Christ. Still, I do not beheve there 
is something left for physical death todo. Ex- 
perience, growth in grace, and criticism, are not our 
savior, but means of grace for the ultimate per- 
fection of externals. I do not rejoice in external 
imperfection, but I thank God that he has or- 
dained that it should be the basis of Christian 
sympathy, and that kind of Christian love, which 
our translators have marked by the term Charily. 
I dont think I could love an angel as I love you: 
I may, when an angel myself. We love our Lord 
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ture, and became subject to afflictions and death. 
The sweetest of his sweetest names is that of 
Brother. This endearing relationship keeps us 
company through every stage of spiritual growth, 
just paralle! with the stages of his humanity. 

Brethren I teel perfectly free in writing to you, 
because I know you do not judge by the conven- 
tional standard by which the world measures and 
demands exact conformity. [am W. T. and no 
body else, and an odd compound of body and 
brains it is. 

I can enter into the sympathies of others, 
mourn with the mourner, and rejoice with those 
who rejoice, bat I must show it in my own way. 
My way may be unpleasant, and I fear it is. 
{ am like one of my own half finished pictures. 
more unseemly than the chalk sketch, and the 
world don’t want to believe it is susceptible of 
improvement. Thus they criticise only to con- 
demn. I wishI could keep it out the sight of 
those who do not know the process of perfecting 
a picture or a character. 

+ . * * * * * ~ 

Oh! what a glorious full Organ, and extensive 
scale we have in the plan and procedure of re- 
demption, objectively and subjectively, actively, 
passively and antagonistically. Oh! that scale! 
extending from the great diapason of the power 
of the great I AM, to the feeblest treble prpings 
of the babe in Christ. Imagine a fugue played 
on that great Organ: 

David.— Have mercy on me for Iam poor and 
needy. 

Jehovah.—I am thy great salvation. 

David.—Have respect unto the covenant, for 
the dark places of the earth are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty. 

Jehovah.—I will remember my covenant with 
thee in the days of thy youth, and I will estab- 
lish unto thee an everlasting covenant. 

Paul.—Oh ! thou God of my salvation, thrice 
I beseech thee, remove this thorn in the fiesh. 

Jehovah.—My grace is sufficient for thee; my 
grace shall be made perfect in thy weakness, 

What sweet music it is, when our Lord takes 
the Soprano, and we respond in Duetto melting 
in piano, and rising into maestoso. Oh! those 
delicious trills, when the heart is so full that the 
tongue stammers. Such blessed seasons occur 
when we tall so love-sick towards Christ, that 
we want to die of our pangs. me 





Thought, as part of the supreme flowering 
of Life, follows its law. It cannot be antici- 
pated by any anticipation of its forms and re- 
sults. There were hazel-brown eyes in the 
world, before my boy was born; but the light 
that shines in these eyes comes direct from the 
soul nevertheless. ‘The light of true thought, 
in like manner, issues only from an inward 
sun ; and shining, it carries always its perfect 
privilege, its charm and sacredness. Would 
you have purple or yellow eyes, becanse the 
aceustomed colors have been so often repeated: 
Bleck, blue, brown, gray, forever! May the 
angels in heaven have no other! Forever, too, 
and equally, the perpetual loves, thoughts, and 
melodies of men! Let them zume out of 
their own mystical, ineffable haunts,—let them, 
that is, be rea/,--and we ask no more. 

he question of originality is, therefore, 
simply one of vitality. Does the fruit really 
grow on the tree? does it indeed come by 
vital proeess 7—-little more than this docs it 
concern us to know. ‘Truths beeome cold and 
commonplace, not by any number of rekind- 
lings in men’s bosoms, but by out-of-door re- 
flections without inward kindling. Saying is 
the royal son of Seeing; but there is many a 
pretender to the throne ; and when these sup- 
positious people usurp, age after age, the hon- 
ors that are not theirs, the throne and govern- 
ment are disgraced. 

Truisms are corpses of truths; and state- 
ments are ta be found in every stage of ap- 
proach to this final condition. very time 
there is an impotency or unreality in ther 
enunciation, they are borne a step nearer the 
sepuleher. If the smirking politician, who 
wishes to delude me into voting for him, bid 
me his bland ‘* Good morning,” not only doe» 
he draw a film of eclipse over the sun, and 
cast a shadow on city and field, but he throw. 
over the salutation itself a more permanent 
shadow ; and were the words never to reach 
us save fron: such Jips, they would, in no long 
time, become terms of insult or malediction 
But so often as the swect greeting comes from 
wife, child, or friend, its proper savors are re- 
stored. A jesting editor says that * You tell 
a telegram ”’ is the polite way of giving the 
lie ; and it is quite possible that his witticism 
only anticipates a serious use of language some 
century hence. ‘Terms and statements are 
perpetually saturated by the uses made of 





Jesus Christ because he took upon him our na- 


them. Etymology aul the dictionary resist 
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these effects in vain. And as single words 
may thus be discharged of their lawful mean- 
ing, so the total purport of words, that is, 
truths themselves, may in like manner be dis- 
graced.—D. A. Wasson. 





Kansas John Brown Song. 





Here is another John Brown song, which is 
said to be very popular in some portions of the 
army. It originated, we believe, in Kansas: 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
While the bondmen ali are weeping whom he ven- 
tured for to save: 
But though he lost his life a-fighting for the slave, 
His soul is marching on. 
Cuorvs.—Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
His soul is marching on. 


John Brown was a hero undaunted, true and 
brave, 

And Kansas knew his valor when he fought her 
rights to save ; 

And now, though the grass grows green above his 
grave, 

His soul is marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 


He captured Harper’s Ferry with his nineteen 
men so few, 
And frightened Old Virginia till she trembled 
through and through ; 
They hung him for a traitor—themselves a traitor 
crew, 
But his soul is marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 


John Brown was John the Baptist of the Christ 
we are to see; 

Christ, who of the bondmen shall the Liberator 
be; 

And soon through all the South the slaves shall 
‘all be free, 

For his soul goes marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 


John Brown he was a soldier—a soldier of the 
Lord ; 
John Brown he was a martyr—a martyr to the 
Word; 
And he made the gallows holy when he perished 
by the cord, 
For his soul goes marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 
The battle that John Brown begun, he looks from 
heaven to view, 
On the army of the Union, with its flag, red, 
white and blue ; 
And the angels shall sing hymns o'er the deeds 
we mean to do, 
As we go marching on! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 


Ye soldiers of Jesus, then strike it while you may, 
The death-blow of Oppression in a better time and 
way, 
For the dawn of Old John Brown is a-brightening 
into day, 
And his soul is marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 





The Succession of Forest 
Trees. 


(Concluded.) 





TRANSPORTATION OF Nuts ann Acorns. 


As I walk amid hickories, even in August, 
I hear the sound of green pig-nuts falling from 
time to time, cut off by the chickaree over my 
head. In the fall, I notice on the ground, 
either within or in the neighborhood of oak 
woods, on all sides of the town, stout oak twigs 
three or four inches long, bearing half a dozen 
empty acorn-cups, which twigs have been 
gnawed off by squirrels, on both sides of the 
nuts, in order to make them more portable. 
The jays scream and the red squirrels scold 
while you are clubbing and shaking the chest- 
nut irees, for they are there on the same er- 
rand, and two of a trade never agree. I fre- 
quently see a red or grey squirrel cast down a 
green chestnut bur, as I am going through the 
woods, and [ used to think, sometimes, that 
they were cast at me. In fact, they are so 
busy about it, in the midst of the chestnut 
season, that you cannot stand long in the woods 
without hearing one fall. A sportsman told 
me that he had the day before—that was in 
the middle of October—seen a green chestnut 
bur dropt on our great meadow, fifty rods 
from the nearest woods, and much farther from 
the nearest chestnut tree, and he could not 
tell how it came there. Occasionally when 


chestnuting in mid-winter, I find thirty or for- 
ty nuts in a pile, leftin its gallery, just under 
the leaves, by the common wood-mouse (mus 
leucopus. ) 

But especially in the winter the extent to 
which this transportation and planting of nuts 
is carried on is made apparent by the snow. 


In almost every wood, you will see where the 
red or grey squirrels have pawed down through 
the snow in a hundred places, sometimes two 
feet deep, and almost always directly to a nut 
or a pine-cone, as directly as if they had start- 
ed from it and bored upwards—-which you and 
I could not have done. It would be difficult 
for us to find one before the snow falls. Com- 
monly, no doubt, they had deposited them 
there in the fall. You wonder if they remem- 
ber the localities, or discover them by the 
scent. The red squirrel commonly has its 
winter abode in the earth under a thicket of 
evergreens, frequently under a small clump of 
evergreens in the midst of a deciduous wood. 
If there are any nut trees, which still retain 
their nuts, standing at a distance without the 
wood, their paths often lead directly to and 
from them. We, therefore, need not suppose 
an oak standing here and there in the wood in 
order'to seed it, but if a few stand within 
twenty or thirty rods of it, it is sufficient. 


Tue Squirrev’s Pine-Coye Harvest—How 
Nature Piants Nurs. 

T think that I may ventnre to say that every 
white-pine cone that falls to the earth natural- 
ly in this town, before opening and losing its 
seeds, and almost every pitch-pine one that 
falls at all, is cut off by a squirrel, and they 
begin to pluck them long before they are ripe, 
so that when the crop of white-pine cones is a 
small one, as it commonly is, they cut off thus 
almost every one of these before it fairly 
ripens. I think, moreover, that their design, 
if I may so speak, in cutting them off green, 
is, partly to prevent their opening and Tee 
their seeds, for these are the ones for which 
they dig through the snow, and the only white- 
pine cones which contain anything then. I 
have counted in one heap, withio a diameter of 
four feet, the cores of 239 pitch-pine cones 
which had been cut off and stripped by the red 
squirrel the previous winter. 

The nuts thus left on the surface, or buried 
just beneath it, are placed in the most favora- 
ble cireumstances for germinating. I have 
sometimes wondered how those which merely 
fell on the surface of the earth got planted ; but 
by the end of December, I find the chestnuts of 
the same year partially mixed with the mold as 
it were, under the deeaying and moutdy leaves, 
where there is all the moisture and manure 
they want, for the nuts fall first. In a plenti- 
ful year, a large proportion of the nuts are 
thus covered looxely an inch deep, and are, of 
course, somewhat concealed from squirrels. 
One winter, when the crop had been abundant, 
I got, with the aid of a rake, many quarts of 
these nuts as late as the 10th of January, and 
though some bought at the store on the same 
day were more than half of them mouldy, I 
did not find a single mouldy one among these 
which I picked from under the wet and moldy 
leaves, where they had been snowed on once 
or twice. Nature knows how to pack them 
best. They were still plump and tender. 
Apparently they do not heat there, though 
wet. In the spring they were all sprouting. 
Lovupon “ Streatine Natrvure’s THunper.” 


Loudon says that ‘when the nut [of the 
common walnut of Europe] is to be preserved 
through the winter for the purpose of planting 
in the following spring, it should be laid in a 
rot heap, as soon as gathered, with the busk 
on; and the heap should be turned over fre- 
quently in the course of the winter.” 

Here, again, he is stealing Nature’s “ thun- 
der.”” How can a poor mortal do otherwise ? 
for it is she that finds fingers to steal with, and 
the treasure to be stolen. Inthe planting of 
the seeds of most trees, the best gardeners do 
no more than follow Nature, though they may 
not knowit. Generally, both large and small 
ones are most sure to germinate, and sueceed 
best, when only beaten into the earth with the 
back of a spade, and then covered with leaves 
or straw. These results to which planters 
bave arrived, remind us of the experience of 
Kane and his companions at the North, who, 
when learning to live in that climate, were sur- 
rrised to find themselves steadily adopting the 
customs of the natives, simply becoming Es- 
quimaux. So, when we experiment in plaut- 
ing forests, we find ourselves at last doing as 
Nature does. Would it not be well to consult 
with nature in the outset ? for she is the most 
extensive and experienced planter of us all, 
not excepting the Dukes of Athol. 

A Squrrret Famicy’s Suppty or Watnuts. 
In short, they who have not attended par- 
ticularly to this sybject are but little aware to 
what an extent quadrupeds and birds are em- 
ployed, especially in the fall, in collecting, and 
so disseminating and planting the sceds of 
trees. It is the almost constant employment 
of the squirrels at that season, and you rarely 
meet with one that has not a nut in its mouth, 
or is not just going to get one. One squirrel- 





hunter of this town told me that he knew of a 





walnut tree which bore particularly good nuts, 


but that on going to gather them one fall, he 
found that he had been anticipated by a family 
of a dozen red squirrels. He took out of the 
tree, which was hollow, one bushel and three 
pecks by measurement, without the husks, 
and they supplied him and his family for the 
winter. It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this kind. How commonly in the fall you 
see the cheek-pouches of the striped squirrel 
distended by a quantity of nuts. This species 
gets its scientific name Tamias, or the steward, 
from its habit of storing up nuts and other, 
seeds. Look under a nut-tree a month after 
the nuts have fallen, and see what proportion 
of sound nuts to the abortive ones and shells 
you will find ordinarily. They have been al- 
ready eat, or dispersed far and wide. The 
ground looks like a platform before a grocery, 
where the gossips of the village sit to crack 
nuts and less savory jokes. You have come, 
you would say, after the feast was over, and 
are presented with the shells only. 
Occasionally, when threading the woods in 
the fall, you will hear a sound as if some one 
had broken a twig, and looking up, see a jay 
pecking at an acorn, or you will see a flock of 
them at once about it, in the top of an oak, 
and hear them break them off. hey then fly 
to a suitable limb, and placing the acorn under 
one foot, hammer away at it busily, making a 
sound like a woodpecker’s tapping, looking 
round from time to time to see if any foe is 
approaching, and soon reach the meat, and 
nibble at it, holding up their heads to swallow, 
while they hold the remainder very firmly with 
their claws. Nevertheless, it often drops to 
the ground before the bird has done with it.— 
{ can confirm what William Bertram wrote to 
Wilson, the Ornitholigist, that ‘* the jay is one 
of the most useful agents in the economy of 
nature, for disseminating forest trees and oth- 
er nuciferous and hard-seeded vegetables on 
which they feed. Their chief employment 
during the autumnal season is foraging to sup- 
ply their winter stores. In performing this ne- 
eessary duty they drop abundance of seed in 
their flight over fields, hedges, and by fences 
where they alight to deposit them in the post- 
holes, &c. It is remarkable what numbers of 
young trees rise up in the fields and pastures 
after a wet winter and spring. These birds 


| alone are capable, in a few years time, to re- 


plant all the cleared lands.” 
Aw Acorn InvariaB.y Precepes THE Oak. 


I have noticed that sqnirrels also frequently 
drop their nuts in open land, which will still 
further account for the oaks and walnuts which 
spring up in pastures, for, depend on it, every 
new tree co.ves from a seed. When I exam- 
ine the little oaks, one or two years old, in 
such places, I invariably find the empty acorn 
from which they sprung. 

So far from the seed having lain dormant in 
the soil since oaks grew there before, as many 
believe, it is well known that it is difficult to 
preserve the vitality of acorns long enough to 
transport them to Kurope ; and it it is recom- 
mended i. Loudon’s Arboretum, as the safest 
course, to sprout them in pots on the voyage. 
The same authority states that “ very few a- 
corns of any species will germinate after hav- 
ing been kept a year,”’ that beach mast” only 
retains its vital properties one year,” and the 
black walnut, ‘‘seldom more toan six months 
after it has ripened” I have frequently 
found that in November almost every acorn 
left on the ground had sprouted or decayed, — 
What with frost, drouth, moisture, and worms, 
the greater part are soon destroyed. Yet it is 
stated by one botanical writer that ‘ acorns 
that have lain for centuries, on being plowed 
up, have soon vegetated.” 

Seeps ror THE Most ParT ARE NOT VERY 
Lonc-Livep. 


Mr. George B. Emerson, in his valuable report 
or the Treesand Shrubs of this State, says of the 
pines; ‘‘ the tenacity of life of the seeds is 
remarkable. They will remain for many years 
unchanged in the ground, protected by the 
eoolness and deep shade of the forest above 
them. But when the forest is removed, and 
the warmth of the sun is admitted, they im- 
mediately vegetate.’? Since he does not tell 
us on what observation his remark is founded, 
I must doubt its truth. Besides, the experi- 
ence of nurserymen makes it the more ques- 
tionable. 

The stories of wheat raised from seed bu- 
ried with an ancient Egyptian, and of rasp- 
berries raised from seed found in the stomach 
of a man in England, who is supposed to have 
died sixteen or seventeen bundred years ago, 
are generally discredited, simply because the 
evidence is not conclusive. 

Several men of science, Dr. Carpenter 
among them, have used. the statement that 
beach-plums sprang up in sand which was dug 
up forty miles inland in Maine, to prove that 
the seed had lain there a very long time, and 
some have inferred that the coast has receded 


so far. But it seems to me necessary to their 
argument to show, first, that beach-plumbs 
grow only ona beach. They are not uncoim- 
mon here, which is about half that distance from 
the shore, and I remember a dense patch a /ew 
miles north of us, twenty-five miles inland, 
from which the fruit is annually carried to mar- 
ket. How much furtker inland they grow, I 


know not. Dr. Charles T. Jackson speaks of 


finding “ beach-plums” (perhaps they were 
this kind) more than one hundred wiles inland 
in Maine. 

It chances that similar objections lie against 
all the more notorious instances of the kind, 
op record. 


Seeps tHat pip Grow arrer a Century 
anD A Hatr—Concuusion. 

Yet Iam prepared to believe that some 
seeds, especially small ones, may retain their 
vitality tor centuries under favorable circum- 
stauces. In the spring of 1859, the old Hunt 
house, so called, in this town, whose chimney 
bore the date of 1703, wastaken down. This 
stood on land which belonged to John Win- 
throp, the first governor of Massachusetts, and 
a part of the house was evidently much older 
than the above date, and belonged to the Win- 
throp family. For many years, I have ran- 
ransacked this neighborhood for plants, and I 
consider myself familiar with its productions. 
Thinking of the seeds which are said to be 
sometimes dug up at an unusual depth in the 
earth, aud thus to reproduce long extinct plants, 
it occurred to me last fall that some new or 
rare plants might have sprung up in the cellar 
of this house, which had been covered from 
the light so long. Searching there on the 22d 
of September, I found among other rank weeds, 
a species of nettle ( Urtica urens) , which I had 
not found before ; dill, which 1 had not seen 
growing spontaneously ; the Jerusalem oak, 
(Chenopodium botrys) which I had seen wild 
in but one place ; black nightshade (Solanum 
nigrum,) which is quite rare hereabouts, and 
common tobacco, which, though it was often 
cultivated here in the last century, has for fifty 
years been an unknown plant in this town, and 
a few months before this not even I had heard 
that one man in the north part of the town was 
cultivating a few plants for his own use. I 
have no doubt that some or all of these plants 
sprang from seeds which had long been buried 
under or about that house, ool that tobac- 
co is an additonal evidence that the plant was 
formerly cultivated here. The cellar has been 
filled up this year, and four of those plants, 
including the tobacco, are now again extinct in 
that locality. 

It is true, I have shown that the ani- 
mals consume a great part of the seeds of 
trees, and so, at least, effectually prevent their 
becoming trees; but in all these cases, as I 
have said, the consumer is compelled to be at 
the same time the disperser and planter, and 
this is the tax which he pays to nature. I 
think itis Linnzeus who says that while the 
swine is rooting for acorns he is planting a- 
corns. 





Tue Music or THE Storm.—It is related 
that in Germany there stood two vast towers, far 
apart, on the extremes of acastle; and that ihe 
old baron to whom the castle belonged, under the 
influence of some iantastic feeling, stretched huge 
wires across from one to the other, thus cunstruc- 
ted an wolian harp. Ordinary winds produced no 
effect upon it ; but when fierce storms and migh- 
ty winds roused themselves up, and came rushing 
down the sides of mountains and through the 
valley, and hurled themselves against those wires, 
then they began to roll out majestic strains of 
music. It is just so with many of the chords of 
religion and patriotism. They are untouched in 
times of prosperity, when they are fanned by 
balmy zephyrs, and regaled by rare perfumes ; 
but when God plays upon them with violent tem- 
pests, that bring trouble and suffering, then the 
deeper tones of our nature sound forth, And we 
are coming to those tones now, when men are be- 
ing touched by the finger and Spirit uf God.— 
Beecher. 





—The Wooster, O., Republican, publishes a 
letter written by John Brown, when in prison, to 
Rev. Mr. McFarlan@, in which he thus gives his 
estimate of the religion of slaveholding ministers : 

You may wonder, are there no ministers of the 
Gospel here? I answer, no. There are no min- 
isters of Christ here. These ministers who pro- 
fess to be Christians, and hold slaves or advocate 
slavery, I cannot abide them. My knees will not 
bend in prayer with them, while their hands are 
stained with the blood of souls. The subject you 
mention as having been preaching on, the day 
before you wrote to me, is one which I have often 
thought of since my imprisonment. I think I 
feel as Paul did when he lay in prison. He knew 
if they killed him it would greatly advance the 
cause of Christ—that was the reason he rejowed 
so. On the same ground, “ I[ do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.” Let them hang me, | forgive them, 
and may God forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. I have no regret for the transac- 
tion for which Iam condemned. I went against 





the laws of men, it is true, but “ whether it be 
right to obey God or men, judge ye.” 
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